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souled sectaries who saw nothing but evil where the
intention was nothing but good. The book was
savagely attacked by both Prynne and Burton. Bur-
ton's book attracted but little notice; it is a very
feeble performance and called for none, but it was far
otherwise with that of William Prynne. He was a
man of striking ability and dogged tenacity of pur-
pose, but his nature was cold, hard, and unsympathetic
to the last degree, and he was without mercy for those
who had the temerity to think differently from himself.
Samuel Rawson Gardiner says of him, "He had no
formative genius, no broad culture, no sense of the
relative importance of things distasteful to him." He
held it to be the duty of the State, or of Parliament,
"to establish the true religion in our church, to abolish
and suppress all false, all new and counterfeit doc-
trines whatever," and in that spirit he approached
the criticism of this harmless little volume.

The title of Prynne's book is "A brief Censure
and Survey of Cozens, his Cozening Devotions, Anno.
1628." It contains twice as much matter as the book
he attacks, and is very wearisome reading in these days
when book and controversy alike are forgotten. His
style of criticism would have commended him. to Jef-
fery, if it had been a little more scholarly, and he had
lived in the days of the Edinburgh Review. His
reading had been wide, if not deep, and his power of
making a mountain out of a molehill would have made
him an invaluable critic of political ideas had he lived
in our own time. He takes the book page by page in
the most systematic way and finds Popery in every